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Bucks. Sabscriptions (£1 15s. 4d. a year, or 
$3.75 U.S.A., including postage and two-half- 
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Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should 
be sent either to London or to Wycombe. 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


‘IR ERNEST POLLOCK, the Master of 

the Rolls, will, on Jan. 1 next, enter upon 
the charge and superintendence of all 
manorial documents, which, though they 
remain the property of the present lord of 
the manor and for the time being in his 
possession, are now subject to enquiry as to 
whether they are in proper custody and liable 
to be removed if there is doubt on this head, 
The Master of the Rolls has therefore need 
of a complete list of the manors in England 
and Wales; and as none such appears to 


ixist, is taking steps to get one compiled. — putants went under water in the tank. He 


Lists have been received from the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, the Duchy of 
Lancaster and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, and the Law Society is taking a 
share in the work. There remains, how- 
wer, a large number of manors which it will 
le difficult to trace without further help, and 
Sir Ernest, through a letter to the Press, 
has appealed to all lords and stewards of 
manors to send information to him, at the 
Public Record Office, Chancery Lane, of the 
lames of manors, county and parish where 
each is situated, and names of lord and 
sewarc. He asks also for information about 
extinct manors of which court rolls or other 
manorial documents are still preserved. 


WE read with interest, in The Times of 

July 17 an account of this year’s pros- 
pects in the English medicinal herb farms. 
Crops are backward, because the season 
started late, and rain has been short; and 
the growers are said to be guarded in their 
tatements, but to give reason for expecting 
that stocks will be somewhat lower and prices 
‘omewhat higher than usual. Peppermint, 


spearmint and valerian have net done well; 
mint is disappointing and thyme only “fair.” 
Parsley is good; and sage, if not much of 
a crop, has a better aroma than last year. 
Wormwood, tansy, meadowsweet and dande- 
lion are good; agrimony, camomile and com- 
frey pretty good. Henbane is good, but 
belladonna not so. About the lavender crop, 
it seems, nothing definite could be elicited; 
but it was said that English growers are 
inclined now-a-days to sell their lavender for 
hawking instead of distilling it. This is 
pleasant news in that it shows that the old 
““ Sweet lavender ”’ street-cry is in no present 
danger of extinction; but melancholy if it 
signifies the waning of a most fragrant 
industry. English lavender essence, from 
the herb grown in the home counties, is the 
very poetry of perfume. 


THE correspondent of the Irish Times 

reports to that paper (July 20) the 
revival in the province of Orissa of the 
medieval Indian judicial practice of ordeal 
by water. A village Court attempted thus 
to settle a dispute between two villagers about 
the position of a stone fence dividing their 
holdings. The disputants agreed to submit 
to the ordeal in the presence of a native judge 
and a tank was built for the purpose at 
Phulbani where the water is considered holy. 
Elaborate prayers, invoking truth from the 
elements, were first recited and then the dis- 


who remained there longest would be 
adjudged the winner, for the theory is that 
an avenging deity will afflict a guilty person 
under water with cramp or with sudden 
death. No casualty occurred in this in- 
stance, but action has been taken against the 
native judges who prescribed the ordeal. 


WE note, in The Times of July 22, a letter 

from the Rev. H. G. Alington, The Old 
Rectory, Candlesby, Burgh le Marsh, Lin- 
colnshire, commenting on a remark of The 
Times Cricket correspondent to the effect that 
probably there remains but one living of the 
cricketers who played in the University match 
of 1859. Mr. Alington says he is probably 
correct, and continues: ‘‘If so, I may claim 
to be that one, for I played with Mr. Brandt 
in the Oxford eleven of that year.” 


AT Chicago, on July 17, a man named 
Russell Scott, convicted of murder, stood 
on the scaffold on the very brink of execu- 
tion when a telegram was delivered which 
caused the Governor to grant him a reprieve. 


‘* Delay hanging my brother, Russell Scott,” 
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it ran, ‘‘1 will come to surrender myself. 
I shot Joseph Maurer.’’ The sender, Reuter 
reports next day, had not yet presented him- 
self, and suspicions are about that the tele- 
gram was a hoax. In 1870 the life of a 
condemned was saved by a ruse of the kind 
— a telegram signed with the Governor’s 
name to the Sheriff ordering a stay of execu- 
tion. By this means the legal hour for 
execution was overpassed, and then the 
Governor was compelled to commute the sen- 
tence to imprisonment for life. 


WE are told in the Press that virtually all 
the great nations are engaged in trying 
to produce a single-seater fighting aeroplane 
which will climb to a height of several miles 
in a few minutes, and, when between three 
and four miles high, will be able to develop 
a speed of 200 miles an hour. How far, in 
these endeavours, is the capacity of the air- 
man taken into account? How oftef has 
any human being rushed through space at 
200 miles an hour and for how long? 
A bronze figure of Fame, recently acquired 
by the National Gallery, is to be set up , 
at the entrance to the galleries commanding | 
the staircase, and has been placed there on | 
a temporary pedestal. The figure is 6ft. | 
7in. high, standing with one foot upon a 
boy’s head, and blowing a long trumpet held 
in the right hand. It is a copy of a figure, | 
now in the Louvre, by Pierre Biard (ob. 
1609) forming part of the monument to 
Margaret de Foix de Candalle, Duchess -) 


Epernon, in the Collegiate Church of | 
Cadaliac. Who made this copy is not | 
known. It was for over half a century in | 


the collection of Sir Francis Cook, and was | 
sold at Christie’s on July 8 to Mr. Spero for 
500 guineas, from whom by friendly negotia- 
tions since the public sale it has been pro- 
cured for the National Gallery. 
ENRITH Beacon Hill was wrapped in fire 
from Sunday night till Monday after- 
noon. The hill has an area of more than 
300 acres, which during the war was denuded 
of its timber and has since been re-planted. 
Efforts to quench the fire proved unavailing, 
though its range was somewhat restricted by 
many exertions carried on for hours. It 


was put out at last by a deluge of rain. Its 

cause is thought to have been the action of 

the sun through a piece of broken glass left 

by trippers. 

FROM Washington, dated July 20, the 
correspondent of The Scotsman reports 

that Mr. J. Allen Gilbert, of Portland, Ore., 


is renewing his offer of a reward of 500 
dollars to any one who will deliver to him 
a message containing a certain secret code 
word, which had been agreed upon between 
himself and his wife before her death eight 
years ago, and which written down lies under 
a triple seal in a safety deposit vault. §p 
far the offer has produced 139 alleged spirit 
messages, not one of which contains the word. 
Mr. Gilbert, acknowledging the weight which 
must be attached in this sort of matters to 
the opinions of men like Sir Oliver Lodge 
and Sir William Crooks, makes the interest- 
ing suggestion that possibly, after all, men 
of science are not the most competent 
observers in a field where trickery is to be 
guarded against. Nature in the laboratory 
deceives not—is frank and sincere; the man 
of science is trained to accept what he sees, 
and his very loyalty to truth may disable 
him for appreciation of fraud. 


We saw with interest in The Times of July 

22 that a reproduction of James Watt’s 
workshop will be opened to the public at the 
Science Museum, South Kensington, on Aug. 
7. The whole contents of Watt’s room at 
Heathfield, near Birmingham, have been pre- 
sented to the Museum by Major Gibson Watt, 
and accompanying them are its double low 
window, glazed with small square panes, the 
flooring and the common painted piece of 
deal with an old-fashioned latch which 
formed the door — all of which have been 
fitted into the room constructed for this 
exhibit. In the centre of the room will stand 
the two copying-machines invented by Watt 
to take copies of pieces of sculpture the one 
in facsimile, the other reduced. 


AT Messrs. Christie’s on July 17 were sold 

four fine portraits by Romney, which 
came direct fom the families for whom they 
were painted. The first was Lord Lathom’s 
group of Edward Wilbraham and Randle 
Bootle—two boys, one in a scarlet the other 
in a brown coat in a landscape with a water- 
fall — painted in 1786 for 100 guineas, for 
which 8,500 guineas was now paid. A por. 
trait of the boys’ step-mother, Mrs. Wilbra- 
ham Bootle, painted in 1780, which then cost 
36 guineas now fetched 900. Sir Edward 
Every’s two portraits, both of 1780—Mary 
Morley in a white satin dress standing on 
the steps of a house, and her husband, Sir 
Edward Every, in long scarlet coat, black 


breeches and white waistcoat, standing under 
a tree—were sold for 7,800 guineas and 4, 
guineas respectively. 
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Notes. 


| 


THE ANCESTRY OF JOHN PAYNE | 
COLLIER (1789-1883). | 


With a reference to Oliver Goldsmith. 


CCORDING to the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ | 
John Payne Collier (J. P. C. hereafter), 
was b, 11 Jan., 1789, in Broad Street, Lon- 
don, his infancy being passed at Leeds; m. | 
20 Aug., 1816, Mary Louisa, youngest dau. | 
of William Pycroft, formerly of Edmonton, | 
by whom he had six children; d, 17 Sept., | 
at Riverside, Maidenhead; bur. 20 Sept., | 
1883, in Bray Churchyard, Berks. 
His father, John Dyer Collier, b. 1762, | 
educated at Charterhouse, 1771-6; d. 26 Nov., 
1825; m. Jane Payne, d. 20 Oct., 1833. He 
was the son of a London physician; and in 
earlier life was for a time in the Spanish 
wool trade. In 1804, he became connected 
with The Times. 
An extension of the ‘ D.N.B.’ account, 
ublished 1887, as to the ancestry of John 
ea Collier, Shakespearean critic, ‘‘ The 
Nestor of English Bibliographers,” as Wheat- 
ley styles him, may be of interest alike to 


literary and medical men, and, if Collier’s | 


own statement can be accepted, also in 
clerical and political circles. 

The earliest record of J. P. C.’s forbears 
so far met with by the present writer is that 
by Thompson Cooper, F.S.A., author of 
‘Athene Cantabrigienses,’ 1858-61, who, as 
long ago as 1858, when of Cambridge, indi- 
cated his interest in the surname Collier by 
contributing a most valuable paper on the 
Darlaston, Co. Staffs., family, entitled ‘ The 
Families of Dodington and Collier,’ in John 
Gough Nicholls’s ‘ Topographer and Genea- 
logist,’ iii, 568-575. 

Thompson Cooper edited the 10th edition 
of ‘Men of The Times, a Dict. of Contem- 
poraries,’ preface dated London, Jan. 1, 1879, 
published by George Routledge and Sons, con- 
taining memoirs of eminent living persons, 
doubtless prepared by themselves, as in the 
modern successor, ‘Who’s Who.’ Cooper, 
however, says that he had “ carefully revised 
all the Memoirs, and made additions to 
nearly all of them.’’ We may take it, then, 


that J. P. C.’s record was supplied by him- 


self, and rendered as authentic as possible, 
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revision. In this it is mentioned that J. P. 
U.’s “grandfather, descended from the 
tamous Jeremy Collier, was, about 1775, one 
ot the medical attendants on the household 
of Queen Charlotte.’’ 

lt is with the grandfather, stated to have 
been thus attached to Queen Charlotte’s 
Household, and the descent claimed from 
Jeremy Collier that this Note is specially 
concerned. 

The Christian name of J. P. C.’s paternal 
grandfather is nowhere stated in any of the 
accounts known to the present writer, and it 


'was therefore with the pleasure of the dis- 


coverer that he noted the following abstract 
of a document in one of the admirable series 
vf Catalogues of Deeds issued by the well- 
known London dealer, Mr. Frank Marcham, 
of 53, Chalk Farm Road, N.W.1— that of 
Middlesex Deeds, i. pt. 2, published Jan., 
1909 : 
HACKNEY. 

Deed No. 610. Discharge, 26 Dee., 1778. 
Brough Maltby of London, and Ann his 
wife, John Collier, of Charterhouse Square, 
and Mary his wife, Sarah Cayley of Moor- 
fields, and John Dyer, of Basinghall Street, 
residuary legatees of Ann Dyer of Hack- 
ney, — the said Ann Maltby, Mary Collier 
and John Dyer being her daugs. and son, 
—Signatures of all parties. 4/6. 

Unfortunately this Deed was long ago sold, 
and Mr. Marcham is now unable to recall 
its destination, or suggest its present location. 

Dealing first with Sarah Cayley, of Moor- 
fields, she may have been spinster, or 
married; if married, the absence of her 
husband’s name rather implies she was a 
widow. If, however, she was a spinster, the 
juxta-position of her name in the discharge, 
and the context, would suggest she was not a 
daughter of the Testatrix— Ann Dyer, of 
Hackney, clearly a widow, deceased, before 
Dec., 1778—but of near kin and perhaps a 
sister. If this be a correct assumption, the 
Testatrix’s maiden name was Ann Cayley. 
Was her husband, — Dyer, of kin to the 
slovenly, but lovable scholar and historian of 
Cambridge, his alma mater, George Dyer, b 
and d. in London, 1755-1841, whose father, 
according to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ is said to have 
been a watchman at Wapping ? 

In ‘An Old Man’s Diary,’ published 1871-2, 
commencing only in 1832, J. P. C., regret- 
tably reticent as to his own ancestry, says, 
pp. 3-4, under date Jan., 1802: ‘‘I read 
George Dyer’s Poems. . I saw him not 
unfrequently before his second marriage [to 
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a Mrs. Mather], when his wife took the 
management of a queer-looking absent little 
man, and kept him in better order.’’ This 
does not suggest relationship, but as J. P. 
C.’s Diary reveals the fact that the author 
‘dearly loved a Lord,’’ he may, possibly, 
have preferred not to mention any kinship. 

Brough Maltby, son, probably, of Thomas, 
merchant, of Norwich; d. 2 May, 1780; M.I. 
in the Church of St. George at Tombland, 
Norwich, and uncle of Edward Maltby, 1770- 
1859, Bishop of Durham, translated, 1836, 
from Chichester, was a wholesale draper at 11, 
Mansion House Street, according to a 1774 
London Directory quoted hereafter, and had 
ten children ; two of the sons, Rowland, and, 
the youngest, William, 1763-1854, biblio- 
grapher, and Principal Librarian to the Lon- 
don Institution from 1809 to 1854, are men- 
tioned in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

From the ‘‘ Discharge’’ already quoted, the 
following pedigree has been charted. As the 
only son is named John, it is fair to suggest 
that his father’s Christian name was also 
John; in confirmation of this, a London 
Directory of 1774, entitled a ‘ New and Com- 
plete Guide to all persons who have any 
Trade of Concern with the City of London, 
&c.,’ has this record: ‘‘ Jn. Dyer & Co., 
Merchants, 36, Basinghall Street.”’ 


(John ?] Dyer = 


” 


Ann Dyer, of Hackney, 
wid., deed. c. 1778, or ear- 
lier; maiden name ? Ann 
Cayley; see Text, under 
Sarah Cayley, another of 


her residuary legatees. 
Ann Dyer, John Collier, = Mary Dyer, | 
m. Brough of 
Maltby, Charterhouse = 
of London. Square, | 
London. John Dyer. 
of Basinghall St., 
London. 


Remembering that J. P. C.’s father was 
named John Dyer Collier, whose father was 
a London physician, the present writer con- 
cluded that J. D. C. was the son of the above 
John Collier, of Charterhouse Square, living 
there, 1778, with his wife, Mary Dyer. 

It remained to confirm this hypothesis, for, 
if correct, John Collier, of Charterhouse 
Square, must be the ‘‘ London physician,”’ of 
the ‘D.N.B.,’ who, as Thompson Cooper 
records, was attached to Queen Charlotte’s 
Household, c. 1775; and it was not without 
significance that the (assumed) son, John 
Dyer Collier, was at the Charterhouse from, 
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not 1771, as the ‘ D.N.B.’ has it, but 17724; 
concerning whom the present Librarian, J, 
L. Stokes, Esq.,has most kindly supplied in- 
formation that ‘‘ John Collier,’’ as his name 
is recorded in the Register, b. 17 Feb., 1762, 
was admitted 24 Jan., 1772. After the date 
of leaving, 24 June, 1776, is the description 
‘* Apprentice.”” The parentage is not men- 
tioned, 

Early Medical Registers, from 1779 on- 
wards, placed at the cisposal of the writer, 
by the courtesy of H. M. Barlow, Esq., and 
H. E, Powell, Esq., Librarians respectively 
of the Royal College of Physicians and Royal 
Society of Medicine, London, have been 
examined, and from them it is learnt that 
there was a John Collier—and only one—who 
became, 2 Aug., 1755, a Member of the 
Medical Society of Edinburgh (then a 
Students’ Club, now the Royal Med. Soc.), 
founded in 1737, and this entry has been 
kindly confirmed by the present Hon. Sec. of 
the Society, Geo. L. Alexander, Esq., who 
has been as enough to photograph the page 
in the Roll Book of the Medical Society con- 
taning not only John Collier’s signature of 
admission, Aug. 2, 1755, but also that of that 
most delightful of English men of letters, 
Oliver Goldsmith, Jan, 13, 1753, who, having 
taken his degree of B.A., Trin. Coll., Dublin, 
in 1749, studied medicine for some two years 
at Edinburgh, from October, 1752, and in 
February, 1755, proceeded to the Continent, 
where he completed his medical course by 
taking the degree of M.B., it is said, either 
at Louvain or at Padua. His name is not 
in Edward Peacock’s ‘Index to English- 
speaking Students who have graduated at 
Leyden.’ At Edinburgh, Goldsmith’s pro- 
fessors, and doubtless those of John Collier, 
were, according to Mr. Oliphant Smeaton, 
M.A.,* 


Charles Alston, Medicine and Botany; 

Robert Whytt, Practice of Physic; 

Alexander Monro, the elder (1697-1767), 
Anatomy ; 

John Innes, Chemistry; and 

Robert Smith, Midwifery. 


As to Mr. George Alexander’s photograph, 
he points out that Goldsmith’s signature does 
not come out very distinctly, but it is im 
distinct in the original, Oliver having evi- 
dently commenced writing it with a dry pen. 


* See his article, reprinted from The Student, 
1907-1908, in ‘Famous Edinburgh Students, 
1914. 
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A page from the Roll Book of the Medical Society of Edinburgh, founded in 1737. 


_Though, so far, no other proof can be 

obtained that John Collier studied Medicine © 
at Edinburgh, his admission as a member of 
the Medical Society there, is, in Mr. 
Alexander’s opinion, evidence in itself favour- 
ing that belief. Like Goldsmith, however, 
he qualified in Medicine elsewhere. 

_D. 8. Eadie, Esq., Registrar of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, has been 


SIDELIGHTS ON OLD BRITISH 
REGIMENTS. 


Tae 447TH. James Tuomson, M.D., anv 
Dr. RicHarp JAMES MACKENZIE. 


AFTER the battle of Alma, 20 Sept., 1854, 
and the subsequent events, there is an | 
account in The Times of the very last act, 
and the very last care of the British Forces 
before quitting the hardly-won ground. The 
allied troops are in motion for the march on | 
the dawn of the 23rd, and the eloquent war_ 


good enough to search for a period of over 
fifty years around the date 1755, and has 
found no trace of John Collier, as Fellow or 
Licentiate; and the Clerk of the Faculty of 
Medicine, University of Edinburgh, George 
Buckle, Esq., has also failed to discover his 
name, 
Henry CURTIS, F.R.C.S. 


(To be concluded). 


correspondent thus brings before our eyes at 
once one of the worst horrors, and one of the 


_noblest glories of the war: 


What is that gray mass on the plain, which 


| seems settled down upon it almost without life 


or motion? ... Alas! that plain is covered 
with [750] wounded Russians still. Nearly 
sixty long hours have they passed in agony on 
the ground and now, with but little hope oy 
help or succour more we must leave them as 
they lie. All this nameless, inconceivable 
misery—this cureless pain—to he caused by the 
caprice of one man. . . Their wounds have 
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been bound and dressed. We have done all, tunds, and for determining the description 
we can for them. And now, unable as we are,’ of the monument to be erected. [Although 
us, recently an ettort was made to ascertain i 
‘POOPS | this project had ever been carried out, it 
marched, h yer, G 1 Ese der 
eneral Escourt, by order | with no success}.—C.O, 59/18, 28 Feb., 1800. 


of Lord glan, sent in to the 'Tortar village | 
the inh« As the subjoined extract refers to another 

attendance of the head men, he roceeded to) at should be linked 
explain to him that the wounded Russians. with the clue 1s 
would be confided to their charge, and that given to what unit the subject of it belonged 
they were to feed and maintain them, and/ at Alma, Dr. Richard James Mackenzie 
an English Surgeon was left behind with these | dest f of its citizens, 
750 men. This most painful and desolate duty | Attracted by the prospect of an active cam. 
devolved on Dr. Thomson, of the 4th Regi-| paign, he resigned a lucrative practice, to 
ment. He was told his mission would be his! go out to the Kast, and devoted his services 
srotection in case the Cossacks came, and that! to the relief of the suffering, where his atten- 
= was to hoist a flag of truce should the! gions especially to the Highlanders, were s 
enemy appear, and then, provided with some. f 18 b ‘tl 
rum, biscuit, and salt meat, he was left alone Unremitting, that after the battle, the 


with his charge. Ere the Army went, how- | brigade, with one voice, asked permission to 
ever, one of the Russian officers addressed the) give him three cheers as he came up the hill. 
wounded, and explained the position in which py, Mackenzie is now dead, carried oft by 
they were placed, and they promised to obey the cholera after a few hours’ illness; anid 
Dr. Thomson’s orders, to protect him as far | id the his ly 
as they could, and to acquaint any Russian! 1 18 said that his loss was more sincerely 
torce which might arrive with the peculiar cir- lamented than that of any man who fell at 
cumstances under which he was among them.! Alma. — ‘‘ Possessed of an enthusiasm which 
= — nothing could daunt . . . . cool and decided 
cannot daunted in the face of the foe. He} ; 
being left behind among the wounded enemies | 1” keen 
voluntarily and cheerfully incurs the risk of | &Y@, @n¢ steady hand made him, OF am 
of his country—750 strong, his servant being | perience, unrivalled as an operator.’’ Such 
his only companion. He completed his duty, is the eulogium of a friend, who believes he 
returned to his Regiment, and the next day, cannot say too much of one so esteemed.—C.0. 
completely worn out by fatigue, fell a victim) ] ze 
63/11, Jan, 27, 1855. 

to cholera, [at Balaclava, 5 Oct., 1854.)—P.R.O.,) 
U.O. 59/18, 6 Dec., 1854. 

Sir James McGrigor, late Director General 
of the Army Medical Department, writing PACING CALENDARS. —I know many 
from London, 12 Sept., 1855, to Sir James | sportsmen’s libraries which contain com- 
Matheson, suggests that some monument | plete sets of the Racing Calendar, but I know 
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should mark the birthplace [at Cromarty, 
where his father was a merchant] of Surgeon 
Thomson, who lies buried near the shore of 
the Black Sea, and the plains of Alma. Sir 
James McGrigor adds, that ‘‘ he wrote to 
Lord Panmure asking a pension for the 
mother of the late surgeon [which was 
granted|].... Though it was Sir James 
McGregor’s fortune to give this zealous and 
talented officer his Commission [11 Jan., 
1850] yet his merit having been most favour- 
ably noticed in both Houses of Parliament, 


it would be superfluous to make them here | 


the subject of remark.’’ The foregoing letter 
Sir James Matheson enclosed to Lord Sea- 
forth then settled in Ross-shire as a High- 
land Laird, where, holding the post of 
County Covener and the Office of Chairman 
at Public Meetings he convened a meeting to 


more country-house folk who have for years 
been endeavouring to complete their sets 
without success. [ am fortunate in having 
the whole of Weatherby’s (with one or two 
blanks following upon loans), and many of 
Johnson’s, Pick’s and Cheny’s. It is strange 
how little value these collections seem to have 
when they come into the market — probably 
only because interested parties are not 
| present. At old Geo. Hodgman’s sale a per- 
| fect set went for £3, whilst recently, when 
the late Capt. Nat Scott’s effects were sold 
at Middleham, no one would even bid for the 
Calendars and they were sold as waste paper. 
_ This is very galling to those who would gladly 
| have given £50 or more for them. 

_ Speaking of Racing Calendars, Mr. Stephen 


chance he picked up some time ago at a Bath 


| Scrope told me the other day that quite by 
| 


organise measures for raising the necessary | bookseller’s, a 1794 Calendar, published by 
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Pick. When he got home and examined the 
treasure he had secured for ninepence he dis- 
covered, written on the fly-leaf in bold letters, 
T. Scrope, 1794,’’ being the signature 
of his own great-grandfather. Moreover, 
inside was still a slip of paper marking the 
pages containing the names of horses he had 
run at northern meetings just over two 
hundred years ago. Nor was this all, for 
inside were two roses pressed between the 
leaves. In view of the slips of paper never 
having been removed it is safe to conjecture 
that these roses would be grown at Danby 
two centuries ago! One of my own Calendars 
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Readers’ Queries. 
ARN OTT.—In General Orders of the British 
Army in Portugal in 1763, mention is 
made on 2 Jan. of the death of Lieutenant 
Arnott in 1762. Who was he? When and 
where did he die? The British Regiments 
then in Portugal were the 16th Light 


| Dragoons ; 2 Companies, Royal Artillery, and 


the 3rd, 67th,, 75th, 83rd, 85th and 91st Foot. 


| The four latter were disbanded in 1763. 


has an added interest insomuch as it once | 


longed to that famous North-country 


jockey ‘‘Tommy”’ Lye, whom some of 


older generation still remember. 


He had a. 


book-plate too, if you please, setting forth — 


that ‘‘This book belongs to Tommy Lye,”’ 
with the rhyme ‘‘ If thou art borrowed by a 
friend,’ etc., and the advice to ‘‘ read slowly, 
pause frequently, think seriously, keep 
cleanly, return duly with the corners of the 
leaves not turned down.”’ 
J. Farreax-BLakEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees, 


ROAD GAUGE ON THE GREAT 
WESTERN (see cxlviii. 262, 304, 340, 
391). — None of the correspondents has 
referred to the divided first-class carriages on 
the Great Western in the time of the broad 
gauge. My experience of them was in my 
Eton days, over sixty years ago, when travel- 
ling from Paddington to Windsor. Each 
carriage was divided by a door which could 
be closed. Each half was, I think, made to 
seat four passengers. 

Cuthbert Bede, in his ‘Tales of College 
Life,’ 1856, in the tale called ‘ Ager; or Mis- 
taken Identity,’ chap. vi., introduces one of 
these divided carriages : 

This carriage was one of those peculiar to 
the Great Western line—divided into two com- 
partments communicating with each other; 
and what was Mr. Percival Wy!de’s horror on 
seeing his father deliberately advancing to this 
carriage! He had barely time to pass into 
the second compartment (which was empty) 
and pull-to the door of communication, ws a 
his father stepped into the other compartment. 

The situation is amusing. Percival 
Wylde is supposed to be itl at Oxford, 
whereas he has been in London, and has 
denied his identity on happening to meet his 
— who goes to Oxford to look into the 

air. 


Rosert PrIerPornt. 


There is no Officer named Arnott in any of 
the above-mentioned regiments in the Army 
List of November, 1761. 

J. H. 


R. CLAYTON.—Does any reader know of 
a portrait of Thomas Clayton, M.D., 
Professor of Music, in Gresham College 


| (1607-11); Regius Professor of Medicine in 


the University of Oxford (1611); last Prin- 
cipal of Broadgates Hall (1620); and first 
Master of Pembroke College (1624) ? 

F. P. Barnapp. 

Bilsby House, 

Near Alford, Lincolnshire. 

IVINATION BY FINGER NAILS.—In 

Kitamura’s ‘ Kiyfi Shéran,’ 1830, tom. 
i, pt. 2, we read: 

The Japanese call the white speck in the 
finger nail Monokiboshi (lit. Clothing Star), 
and believe its appearance to omen the acqui- 
sition of excellent clothes. The same opinion 
is held by the Chinese, as is evident from the 
Wuh-lui-siang-Kan-chi {tenth cent., A.d.,] 
wherein it is said that “‘ Sometimes there grows 
in one’s finger nail a white expanding speck: 
it is termed Tsau-hwa (lit. Nail Flower) and 
taken as an omen of getting a garment or 
apparel, which never fails inasmuch as com- 
mon folks experience. 

In Cambodia, too: 

On appelle phka Krechék, fleurs des ongles, 
les taches blanches des ongles. Au pouce, elles 
annoncent au voyageur lointain des malheurs 
dans sa maison; a l’index, elles annoncent la 
maladie des proches parents; aux deux doigts 
suivants, elles annoncent le malheur des gens 
de parenté éloignée; enfin, le malheur des 
voisins, au petit doigt.—Etienne Aymonier, 
‘Les Coutumes et Croyancessuperstitieuses des 
Cambodgiens,’ Cochinchine, Frangaise Excur- 
— et Reconnaissances, No. 16, p. 168, Saigon, 
1883. 
Among the several species of divination 
Gaule has mentioned onychomancy, or divin- 
ing by the nails (Hazlitt, ‘ Faiths and Folk- 
lore,’ 1905, vol. i. p. 180). Have the 
European onychomancers ever paid attention 
to the specks in the nails? 

Oso ¥ ALCANFORADA. 
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VAN DYCK’S ‘PHILADELPHIA AND | Lee), was b. 2 Apr., 1747 (Family Bible, 
ELIZABETH WHARTON.’—I have a| 4. 13 Sept., 1783, in his S7th year, and 
print of two young girls by P. V. Gunst, | bur. St. (Nelson’s 
after Van Dyck, and the lettering beneath 6, San 
is ‘‘ Philadelphia and Elizabeth Wharton, | Rachel d PJ °), 
see é , younger dau. of Joseph Oldroyd, of 

the only Daughters of Philip Lord Wharton, « \jiqdlestown,”? Yorks by his wife El; 

by Elizabeth, his First Lady. In the Draw- | beth Armitage. It would not surprise me 
ing Room at Houghton. (Publish’d by John | to learn that this marriage was responsible 
and Josiah Boydell, No. 90, Cheapside, Lon- for a tradition that the Lees were of York- 
don).”’ 'shire descent. John and Rachel Lee had 

On reference, however, to the pedigree of issue (i) James (ii) Joseph, the enamel 
Lord Wharton in Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ it is painter (see he Connoisseur, January, 1918, 
evident that the description of this plate is @4 January, 1923). (a) Rachel, Mrs. Wil- 
entirely wrong; as Philip, this 4th Lord |'ams (see N. & Q.,’ 12'S. x. 188). The 
Wharton, had by his first wife an only elder son, James Lee, b. 10 Feb., 1772 (Family 
daughter (1) Elizabeth. By his second wife Bible), d., at Bath Place, Islington, 19 Feb., 
he had four daughters, (2) Anne, (3) Mar- 1816, and was bur. at St. Mary’s, 25 Feb, 
garet, (4) Mary, ancestress of the present 1816 (Parish Register). | On Sept. 7, 1790, 
Lord Wharton, and (5) Philadelphia. Con- !@ ™., at St. Leonard’s, Bromley-by-Bow 
sequently Elizabeth Wharton must have (Parish Register), Mary Ann Sibley. By 
been considerably older than her half-sister [et he had issue from whom descend in order 
Philadelphia, and the sisters would have evi- °f Seniority the American, Canadian, and 
denced more disparity in years, were it their /nglish branches of the family. James Lee 
genuine portaits, than is discernible in this ‘8 Said to have been a Captain of Light 
print. Which of the sisters Wharton, then, Dragoons, and to have served in the Penm- 
may it be? and was the then owner of Van ‘Ular War, but his regiment has not yet been 
Dyck’s portrait (Lord Orford) responsible ‘4entified. 
for the blunder over their names, or was it _ Possibly related to this family was Richard 
the publishers? In recent years the Medici Lee, Esq., of Islington, who d. 3 March, 
Company has republished this print in 1799, aged 81 (Nelson’s ‘ History,’ p. 341). 
colours with the same wrong lettering. His will at Somerset House (1799, Hove, i. 

Curious 204) describes him as merchant, late of Broad 
eas Street. To his wife, Margaret, he left £1,000 


EE, OF ISLINGTON, MIDDLESEX. — | and his house at Highbury Place, Islington. 
Before attempting to make systematic were made his 
investigation into the history of this family | children and other relatives, among whom 1s 


named his cousin, James Lee, of Hackney. 
I should welcome the knowledge of any use- sight gel 


ful clues of which readers may be aware. To. : 

. . : . | seems to be afforded by the fact that in the 
append survey of what is same grave as the (1747-1783) above- 
ee about the earlier generations, mentioned, was buried a Mrs. Mary Wheeler, 
not excluding traditional or presumptive | 4 97 June, 1795, aged 80 (Nelson’s ‘ History,’ 
relationships. p. 341), an individual of whom other traces 

In 1592, Richard Lee, of Hickham, Middle- | occur tm the family records. 
sex, received a grant of arms (Rylands’ An old tradition tells how an ‘‘ ancestor” 
‘Grantees of Arms named in Docquets and | of the Lees was summarily hanged by Round- 
Patents ;’ Harl. Soc., Ixvi., 1915, p. 152). | heads during the Civil War for misdirecting 
The 1st and 4th quarters of the shield dis- | their pursuit of certain fugitive Royalists. 
played Gules, 5 chevronels gold, and the crest | 4 more recent suggestion that the great Con- 
was A cock silver, combed and wattled gold, federate General, Robert E. Lee, was 4 
beaked and legged gules. This crest and | « eoysin’’ was probably based on the score of 
coat (of the 3 chevronels only), accompanied | g rather striking facial resemblance to certain 
by Forte members of the family under discussion. 
considered appropriate for use a family 
of Lee, traceable to F. Gorpon Ror. 
century, rural Islington. John Lee, of Cross| “‘ The Clerestory,” 18, Stantord Road, 
Street, Islington (son of Joseph and Martha Kensington Court, W.8. 
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AZLITT: PRONUNCIATION. — What | 
is the proper pronunciation of the name | 
of the essaygst, William Hazlitt? Is thea 
short or lon I have always spoken it as | 
if the first syllable were has; but understand | 
that the word comes from hazel. | 
Does the family give the @ short or long, | 
as if the first part of the name was spelled | 
haze? 

I have in mind that the common pronunci- 
ation of a name is often not what the family 
call themselves. The poet Cowper pro-. 
nounced his name Cooper. Sir Edward Coke | 
and Lady Mary Coke were spoken to as if the 
name were spelled Cuke, the way in which 
the Irish mention, Mr, Cook, with the old- | 
fashioned sound of 0; and Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s name was pronounced as if spelled 
Rawleigh. 

What did Lamb and Leigh Hunt call the 


essayist ? 
BM, 


Boston, Mass. 


APPONI MONUMENT IN ST. 
OLAVE’S CHURCH. — In The Times 
Literary Supplement of 19 March, 1925, ap- | 
peared a letter from Count Ferrante Capponi, | 
Lieut., Italian Royal Navy, dated from 
Palazzo Capponi, Via dei Bardi, Florence, 
in the course of which he wrote: 


There exists in the church of St. Olave’s. 
{Hart Street, London] a monument, represent- 
ing a kneeling figure in Elizabethan armour, | 
situated near the one erected to Samuel Pepys, | 
and apparently belonging to one Piero Cappont. | 
His history, as far as one can gather from | 
the brief inscription thereon, appears to differ | 
substantially from what is recorded of him in| 
the family archives. According to_ these | 
archives, this Piero Capponi, after having | 
escaped from Florence, where assassins hired | 
by the Medici attemped his life, wandered half | 
over Europe, persecuted and spied be go He 
found rest at the Court of Catherine of France, | 
who befriended him. Finally he was murdered | 
in Paris by emissaries of the revengeful Medici 
in the year 1582. The family history, there- 
fore, appears partly incorrect, because his body 
lies in St. Olave’s, and the inscription implies 
that he died in England. 

Stow mentions among the monuments at 
St. Olave’s that of ‘‘ Chapone, a Florentine 
gentleman, 1582.”” It will be remembered 
that Hester Mulso, the friend of Samuel 
Richardson, married, in 1760, one Chapone, 
an attorney, who died in 1761. One wonders, 
whether the Piero Capponi or Chapone buried 
in St. Olave’s founded a family in England, 
and if Hester Mulso’s husband was his | 
descendant. 


' Roads, Places, Squares, &c. ? 
obtainable, I should be glad to be directed in 
| any extent towards information even of one 


_extracted from the 1662 folio 
Prayer-book. 


| also the date and place of burial. 


‘by him is signed as above. > 
confused with Jos van Winghen who died, 


So far Count Ferrante Capponi’s letter 
has received no reply in The Times Literary 
Supplement. 

JouN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


ISTORY OF LONDON  STREET- 
NAMES WANTED. — Is there any 
general, or failing this any partial, history 
published of the names of London Streets, 
If this is not 


district in London. 
131, Cromwell Road, 38.W.7. 

MS. REGISTER OF NON-JURORS.— 

I recently purchased an ‘‘ office book ”’ 
Common 
The fly-leaves are covered by 
a MS. Register of Baptisms, Deaths, and a 
few Marriages of the Non-Jurors. It begins 
in 1692, and ends abruptly in 1725. It is 


in one handwriting, a very crabbed and small 
_hand, which latterly becomes shaky. 


It may 
possibly have belonged to one of the Gaudy 
family, as there are several entries of bap- 
tisms of that name, and two of the marriages 
are initialed H.G. The writer gives in 
many cases not only the date of a death, but 
Of course, 
as a list, it overlaps Canon Overton’s, but 


' I think with the extra information it would 


be of interest to print it. Before I copy it 
out for ‘N. & Q.’ I should be glad to know 
if any reader can say whether it has been 
published before ? 
F. Witr1am Cock, M.D. 
XCISE APPOINTMENTS, SCOTLAND, 
XVIII CENTURY.—Could any one say 
ii appointments to the Excise in Scotland 
were made by an authority in Scotland, and 
if so, to whom application now should be 
made for those thus appointed in the XVIII 
century? If appointed by an authority for 
Great Britain, could that authority be given 
and directions where to apply ? ae 
avi. 


Two UNKNOWN PAINTERS.—1. B. V. 


Winghen (1689), flower painter. Can any 
reader supply details of the life or family 
history of this painter? A “‘ flower piece ” 
He is not to be 


I believe, in 1603. There is possibly a family 
connection between the two. 

2. T. (2?) Johnson. His métier seems to 
have been church interiors. I should be 
grateful for any information concerning him 
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also. His signature in tiny block letters is REV: MR. HITCH, OF ELY.—An account 
on a picture of a Gothic church interior, in | of this cleric is given in Zhe East 
the foreground of which he quaintly intro-| Anglian, vol. vi. (A.S.), 1895-6. After 
duces a figure of Saint Jerome seated at a noting that in 1641 a William Hitch, clerk 
desk writing, his red hat hanging near by, | residing at Ely, paid 16s. to a Lay Subsidy, 
and further away the lion, his inseparable it goes on to say that ‘in January, 1643, the 
companion. | Rev. Mr. Hitch [no Christian name is given] 
_ Neither of these two artists, both excellent was turned out of Ely Cathedral by Oliver 
in their way, is mentioned in Bryan, Nagler, (‘romwell for persisting in reading the choir 
etc. Johnson’s date appears to be about the service.’’ After further details, the writer 
same as Winghen’s. (who is not certain that the extracts he gives 
G. O’F. | refer to the same person) records that he died 
PORTRAITS BY JAMES LONSDALE.— Jan-, 1688. 

Can any one direct me to the present According to my own information, the man 
resting-place of the following portraits by who defied Cromwell was the Rev. T homas 
this artist which were exhibited at the Royal , Hitch, Minor Canon of Ely, and he was alive 
Academy in the vears indicated ?: 14 Jan., 1663/4, at which date -he performed 

- _ the ceremony of marriage between Rev. Roger 


1. Duk i : 
2. Mr so (1804; 1819). Clopton, of Downham, and Elizabeth Boston, 
3. Miss Dean (1805; 1807). of that place. 
4. Lady A. Hamilton (1805; 1815). I should be grateful for confirmative evi- 
4 (1807). dence in this matter, and for any informa- 
. Sir W. Congreve, Inventor of rockets tion as to the parentage of Thomas Hitch. 

8. Col. Greville (1808). 
9. Mrs. Ward (1809). : OHN gong a KE was born in New- 
10. — Finch, Esq., of Lancaster (1809). port Street, festminster, on J une 25, 
11. Marquis of Downshire (1810). _ 1736, and, according to the ‘Dict. Nat. 
12. Mrs. Hunter (1812). _ Biog.,’ lvii. 40, was the third son of John 
> ah — cea ' Horne, poulterer. I should be glad to learn 
Me ). any particulars of his mother, When, in 
16. — Salomons, Esq. (1815). ner _ he take the additional surname of 
17. W. Toulmin (1815). | Looke : 
G. F. R. B. 

. Nic s (1817). = 
20. Duke of Sussex (1817; 1818). GOETH UPON EARTH.” — Can 
21. Duke of Somerset (1817). any reader give me the date of the fol- 
22. — Shepherd (1817). . lowing inscription said to be in Melrose 
23. Archduke Maximilian (1819). Abbey :— 
The pong goes on the earth glittering in 
25. arl o unmore 20). gold, 
26. Lord Colchester (1820). The earth goes to the earth sooner than it 
27. Countess of Dunmore (1820). H wold; 
28. se ro (Duke of Sussex) (1820;, The —_— builds on the earth castles and 
owers, 

30. Lord A. Hamilton (1822; 1823). / The earth says to the earth—All this is ours. 
31. Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg (1824). | Eteaxnor M. Brovenam. 


32. Duke of Leinster (1825). 


33. Richard Smith (1829). (This was discussed at 11S. i. 48, 116, 156. Af 
34. Marquis Clanricarde (1829). the second reference C. C. B. referred to ‘ Early 
35. Mayor of Liverpool (1830). English Lyrics’ by E. K. Chambers and F. 


. , Sidgwick, where the poem will be found at 
I should be glad to be referred to any p. 171, with a long editorial note mentioning 


engravings of these or of the portraits by the | twelve different versions. Other references it 
same artist enquired for by me at 11 S. x. | ‘N. & Q.’ are 1S. vii. 498, 576; viii, 110, 353, 
231; xii. 29. 575; 3S. i. 389; ii. 55; 4S. ix. 67; 5 S. xii. 389, 

Lonsdale died at 8, Berners Street on 17 i 439, 499; 7S. vii. 455, 496. The lines on the 
Jan., 1839. Where was he buried? Is any | tombstone at Melrose form only one of many 


: stanzas.) 
portrait or engraving known of him, or o ; 
co wi Mi 9 RASMUS AND LUTHER: Reference wanted 
his wife, a Miss Thornton, of Lancaster ? E 


Hues, hatched.” [believe that this is from the 
Oakrigg,” Scotforth, Lancaster, ‘Thesaurus Monumentorum Ecclesiasticorum ot 
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Petrus Canisius, 5 vols., folio, 1725. If so, can | 
anyone kindly furnish me with the original | 
passage, and_ reference to volume, page, &c.? 
The London Library does not possess this book. 


F. P. Barnarp. 
Bilsby House, near Alford, 


Lincolnshire. 
EFERENCES WANTED :—(1). Mr. Logan 
Pearsall Smith, in his ‘‘ Words and 


Idioms,” 92, writes:—‘ Shelley refers in his 
Defence of Poetry to the ‘*‘ bold and true words 
of Tasso: non merita nome di creatore, se non 
Iddio ed il Poeta,” and he repeats the phrase 
with some variation in a letter to Peacock of 
August 16, 1818. This, if Shelley quotes cor- 
rectly, is an early use of creatore in connexion 
with poetry; but none of Shelley’s editors seems 
to have been able to find the source of the 
quotation. | have searched for it in vain in 
Tasso’s works.” Perhaps it is a saying of 
Bernardo (not Torquato) Tasso. Can anybody 
give the reference? 

(2). The exact reference for the definition 
(it is believed by Anatole France) of criticism 
as “the adventures of the soul among master- 
pieces,” would oblige. 

(3). Can anybody tell me when and where 
Thomas Osborne 


Javis 1814-1845) said, Let) 


| 


| POST MORTEM LIBEL 
(cxlix. 26). 


| Your esteemed contributor, the Rev. J. 
B. McGovern, is perhaps not well advised 
| to accept the interpretation of English law 
' by an American editor. The case of Reg. 
| vy. Ensor was in 1877, not 1887. The decision 
of Justice Stephen at Cardiff was in accord- 
ance with R. v. Topham in 1791 (4 T.R. 
126) that in a prosecution for libel on a dead 
| person, it is essential to aver and prove that 
| it was published with intent to bring con- 
_ tempt on the family of the deceased, and to: 
stir up the hatred of the King’s subjects 
| against them, and to excite the relations of 
| the deceased to a breach of the peace. 

I think Mr, McGovern should consider 
_ the words of Lord Kenyon (d. 1802) in his 
| decision in R. v. Topham. They were: 


| ‘To say in general that the conduct of a dead 


| person can at no time be canvassed; to hold 


me make the songs of a nation and I care not) that, even after ages are passed, the conduct of 


who makes its laws ”’? 
HARMATOPEGOS. 


{Is not (3) usually attributed to Fletcher of 
Saltoun? Bartlet ‘Familiar Quotations,’ 
1924 edit., p. 281, quotes, from a letter to the 
Marquis of Montrose, etc., ‘I knew a very wise 
man that believed that if a man were per- 
mitted to make all the ballads, he need not 
care who should make the laws of a nation.”’] 


\ UTHORS WANTED :—1. I would be greatly 
helped and obliged if the authorship of the 
following quotations could be found :— 


«. On Tintoch tap there is a Mist 
And in the Mist there is a Kist, 
And in the Kist there is a Cap. 
Tak’ up the Cap and sup the Drap 
And set the Cap on Tintoch tap. 


b. Behold the time of wrath is past and 
righteousness shall be; 
The wolf is dead in Arcady, the dragon 


in the sea. 
E. H. 


2. I should be glad to know in what a 


| bad men cannot be contrasted with the good 
| would be to exclude the most useful part of his- 
| tory. And, therefore, it must be allowed that 
'such publications may be made fairly and 
- honestly. But let this be done whenever it 
| may, whether soon or late, after the death of 
| the party, if it be done with a malevolent pur- 
| pose to vilify the memory of the deceased, and 
| with a view to injure his posterity, as in Rex r. 
Critchley, and then it comes within the rule 
‘stated by Hawkins; then it is done with a 
one to break the peace and then it becomes 
illegal. 


The ‘‘Ensor”’ decision is referred to in 
| Stephen’s digest of the Criminal Law, and 
| reported in 3 Times L.R. 366. It simply 


laid down that without the indictment charg- 
ing the publication as a design to bring con- 
| tempt on the family of the deceased, Kc, it 
could not be maintained. So far as my 
| reading goes, Coke, quoted by Mr. McGovern, 
| had this principle in mind when he expressed 
| the opinion that ‘‘ although the man be dead 


the following lines occur, and the name of the at the time of the making of the libel yet it 


author :— 


I pray the prayer that the Easterns do: 
May the peace of Allah abide with you. 
Wherever you be, wherever you go, 

May the beautiful palms of Allah grow. 
In day of labour, day of rest, 

May the love of Allah make you blest. 

I touch my heart as the Easterns do: 
May the peace of Allah abide with you. 


B. SNELL. 


Pilton, Barnstaple. 


is punishable.” Undoubtedly, at times, the 
_law was strained, for did not the Star 
|Chamber punish a man for slandering the 
dead Whitgift ? 

' Mr. McGovery will find a later case thar 
_Ensor, in which the subject was discussed’ 
by the Judges. In 1884, R. v. Labouchere: 
| (12 Q.B.D. 320) the editor of Truth attacked 
the deceased Duke of Vallombrosa. The 
application for a prosecution was refused by 
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Lord Coleridge. There the Count, while | rg lamps that have hitherto been in use,” 


holding that information might be granted | 


at the suit of foreigners, considered the fact 
that the son was a foreigner was a strong 
reason for rejecting the application. 
According to Strahan, the court declined to 
say that a libel on a deceased person might 
not make the libeller criminally liable at the 
suit of the deceased person’s descendant. It 
appears that in France descendants are able 
to recover damages, and in America, in 1882, 
the legislature of New York adopted the 
definition of a criminal libel as ‘‘ a malicious 
publication which exposes any living person, 
or the memory of any person deceased to 
hatred, contempt, ridicule or obloquy.”’ 

Mr. Mc Govern seems to forget that when 
protection was supposed to be afforded to the 
memory of a deceased person the use of the 
printing-press was restricted. To-day an 
attack on a great man would be replied to 
by telephone for the next edition of a news- 
paper, and, quoting Paterson’s words, ‘‘ there 
are existing ample means of vindication and 
defence by publication or otherwise.”? While 
the Roman subject was allowed to seek 


revenge for an attack on his ancestor, I do. 


not think there are many, if any, instances 
in this country, where the law has been 
invoked to appease the wrath of a descendant, 
but it would be wrong to say that a British 
subject has been deprived of this means of 
redress. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 


ONVEX LIGHTS AND CONIC LIGHTS 
CA. 1700 (12 S. v. 125).—In this query 

it was supposed that ‘‘ convex lights ’? which 
are referred to year after year, between 1696 
and 1750, in the Wardens’ accounts of one 
of the City Guilds, were what we know as 
a “‘ bull’s-eye,”” but information was desired 


ole was an Irish gentleman, and his lamp 
seems to have won favour; it slowly, but 
surely came into general use. 

Hogarth, on the first plate of ‘The Four 
Stages of Cruelty,’ shows in a prominent 
place « splendid example of one of. these 
globulay lights. Between post and lamp on 
the horizontal bracket rises a rod terminating 
into two prongs like a fork, probably used for 
supporting the metal hood of the lamp when 
replenishing and cleaning it. 

G. A, R. Gove, 


EMOIRS OF THE COMTESSE DE 
BOIGNE (cxlviii. 459; cxlix. 34), — 
Your correspondent, in his very interesting 
reply, says that the Memoirs were re-written 
from the rough notes left by the Comtesse. 
Does not this raise doubts as to how much 
of the narrative is the author’s and how 
much the editor’s? The editor says that 
for twenty-five years the MS. remained in 
his possession, and was seen by no one but 
himself. Has it since been examined by 
independent critics? In whose custody is 
it now ? 

I think there is a great deal in M. Nicoul- 
laud’s introduction and in the narrative 
itself to make the student suspicious. See 
for instance the account given by the Com- 
tesse of her ‘“‘life in Yorkshire.’”’ | Where 


was the mansion of Sir John Legard? 


on “conic lights,’ a descriptive term of a. 
mode of lighting likewise current in the early | 


part of the eighteenth century. 

An illustration of one of these ‘ conic 
lights *’ is given in ‘ Chambers’s Book of 
Days,’ vol. i1., p. 410. The accompanying 
description is as follows: 

Globular lamps (the conic lights in question) 
were the invention of one Michael Cole, who 


obtained a patent for them in 1708, and first | 


Details are most frequently vague where it 
would be possible to check the narrative. 
The Comtesse is said to have been married 
at ‘‘the French chapel in Paddington 
Street,’”? and a copy of the marriage certifi- 
cate is given. Do the registers exist and 
confirm the entries? The Comtesse is said 
to have published a novel at the age of 85! 
It not this somewhat remarkable? I note 
an article on the Memoirs in the Nineteenth 
Century for April, 1910, in which the writer 


‘deals with the character of the Comte de 


exhibited one of them the year following at the | 


door of the St. James’s Coffee-house. He de- 
scribed it as “‘a new kind of light, composed 
of one entire glass of a globular shape, with 


a lamp, which will "ee a clearer and more 
certain light from all parts thereof, without 


any dark shadows, or what else may be con-' 
founding or troublesome to the sight, than any 


Boigne, but no new documentary evidence is 
produced. 
N. 


Scots COLLEGE, PARIS (exlviii. 153, 

190, 243, 285).—By the kindness of the 
good Sisters who occupy the building, I was 
able on a recent visit to Paris to inspect the 
monuments in the little chapel of the Scots 
College in the rue Cardinal Lemoine. The 
monument to James II is not in the ante 
chamber of the chapel, as Miss Farquhar 
says, but on the north wall of the chapel, 
towards the west end, and her expression 
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“ still recognizable ’’ is not a happy one, as 
the monument is in a good light and the in- 
sription is perfectly legible. The two 
cupids, the urn, crown, royal arms, and flags, 
all in stone, which formerly ornamented the 
monument, have gone, but the main part of 
the monument, which is of black and white 
marbles, has not suffered ‘‘much mutilation,” 
and the inscription is intact. The history 
of the College is told on an old tablet on its 
walls : 

Anno Dom. mcccxxxv Regnante in Gallia Car- 
olo Pulchro et Roberto de Bruce Regnante in| 
Scotia antiquo faedere conjunctis David de Mor- | 
avia episcopus Moraviensis in Scotia hoc Col-_ 
legium fundavit. Jacobus de Bethun 
Archiepiscopus Glasguensis in Scotia novam | 
fundationem instituit, Praeposito in perpetuum | 
administrationi Ven. P. Domno Priore Car- 
tusiae Parisiensis. A.D. MDCXxxIx conjunctio 
utriusque fundationis in unum et idem Col-_ 
legium ab Archiepiscopo Parisiensi facta auc- 
toritate Regis et supremi Senatus Parisiensis 
Sanctita est. 

Besides the above there are tablets to the | 
memory of Francis Jennings, Duke of Tyrcon- | 
nel, who died March 17, 1731, and two other | 
Irish nobles, the inscriptions on which will | 
be found in ‘ Collectanea Topographica et 
Genealogica.’ Over the altar is a large | 
picture of St. Andrew on the cross, and | 
there is a fine reredos in oak of a classical | 
design, probably of the same age as the build- 
ing. The chapel is beautifully kept. 

For the benefit of other pilgrims I add that 
the building is immediately opposite the rue _ 
Clovis. Over the archway is the inscription | 
“College des Escossois.”’ 

N. E. Y. 


PACK-HORSE BRIDGES (cxlix. 29). 

A pamphlet entitled ‘ The Toll Bars and 
Turnpike Roads of Bury and Rossendale,’ 
Bury, Lancs, 1921, edited by S. W. Parting- 
ton, illustrates ‘A Pack-horse Bridge’ on 
the cover of the book, and gives the same in 
the book, p. 3. The writer tells us, 

The history of our modern roads has yet to 
be written. It is now a full century since our 
roads were transformed from sinuous tracks | 
for packhorses, and we are on the eve of. 
another transition, which will accelerate traffic | 
as much as the turnpike system which we now | 
review. The old “ pack and prime” was the 
only means of carriage in many districts. 


Strings of ponies, often thirty in number, with | 
the leader carrying a cow bell, were used for | 
transport of both minerals and merchandise. 
The subjoined copy of a letter appears in 
a book called ‘ The Toll Bars of Manchester,’ 
by the same author, with sketches by F. L. 
Tavaré, Manchester, 1920: | 


Sir,—It was exceedingly interesting to see 
the illustration in the “‘ City News ” of a team 
of pack horses passing one of the toll bars be- 
tween Oldham and Manchester about the en® 
of the eighteenth century. My great grand- 


father was about that time owner of a team of 


these pack horses, travelling the roads around 
Preston, and I have often heard the story from 
two of his grandsons of his having perished 
with his horses in the sands between Lancaster 
and Ulverston, being caught by the incoming. 
tide whilst making the crossing. 

The horses of travelling teams were always. 
geared with pleasant-toned bells attached to 
their bridles, and I remember many years ago- 
seeing one of these bells at an auction sale, 
with the owner’s initials and the town of his 
residence, Wigan, engraved thereon. M. N. 


F. L. Tivans. 


Manchester. 


Entitled ‘ Pack-Horses Crossing a Bridge,’ 
an old drawing was reproduced in an article, 
‘Travelling in the Olden Days,’ by Maberly 
Phillips, F.S.A., in The Connoisseur (Feb- 
ruary, 1914, p. 91). 

F. Gorpon Roe. 


6 peu. DE CHOSE’ (exlviii. 459; exlix. 
32). — The following graceful English 
version of Montenacken’s ‘ Peu de Chose et 
Presque Trop’ will be found in the ‘ Twelve 
Translations from the French,’ at the end of 
that clever little book ‘ Old Friends with New 
Faces,’ by Charles H. B. Burlton, lately pub- 
lished by Selwyn and Blount : 
Life is vain: 
Of love a ray 
Of hate a grain, 
And then—good day! 
Life is brief: 
Hope sheds her light, 


Dreams bring relief, 
And then—good night! 


Life is such 
As God decreed, 
His mystic touch 
Is all we need. 


G. T. Watcu. 


{We have also to thank Mr. A. G. Carprew for 
sending us the above. He remarks that it 
“seems not unsuccessful, except in the third 
line of the last verse, which is probably un- 
translateable.] 


‘sMHE APE AND TIGER”  (exlviii. 

388).—‘‘ Tiger and monkey ”’ are joined, 
it is true, by Horace Walpole in the letter 
quoted by F. E. H. R. But what of the 
lines in ‘ The Black Mousquetaire ’ (‘ Ingolds- 
by Legends,’ second series, 1842) ?: 
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And perhaps it’s no wonder that this kind 
of scrapes, 
In a nation which Voltaire, in one of his 


Japes, 
Defines ‘an amalgam of Tigers and Apes,’ 
Should be merely considered as ‘ Little 
Escapes.’ 


Which remark of Voltaire’s had Barham | 


in mind? Is it the following, towards the 
-end of chapter xxii. in ‘Candide,’ which a 
friend has pointed out to me?: 

Ah! les monstres! s’écria Candide; quoi! de 
telles horreurs chez un peuple qui danse et 
qui chante! Ne pourrai-je sorter au plus vite 

e ce pays ou des singes agacent des tigres? 
‘* Ce pays ”’ is, of course, France. Not one 
-of the many commentators on ‘In Memoriam’ 
that I have consulted mentions Voltaire in 
-connexion with this line, 

And let the ape and tiger die. 
(Stanza cxviii, last line). 
Epwarp BEnsLy. 
AMONG THIEVES (cxlviii. 
443; cxlix. 13, 52).—In what sense can 
it be said that this phrase ‘‘ is attributed to 
Sir Walter Scott’’? It is true that under 
Honour (substantive), 2, in the ‘O.E.D.,’ 
the earliest combination of ‘‘ honour’’ and 
‘thieves’? is from chapter ix. of ‘ Red- 
gauntlet’ (1824), ‘‘ Honour is sometimes 
found among thieves.’”’ But extend your 
research to ‘‘ thief,’’ and the Dictionary is 
found to give a quotation, dated 1791, from 
Jeremy Bentham’s ‘ Panopticon,’ ‘‘ A sort of 
honour may be found (according to a pro- 
verbial saying) even among thieves.”’ 
Epwarp BENSsLy. 


IR WILLIAM PICKERING (exlix. 27). 
— In the process of time the word 
“Marescallus rose in meaning from a groom 
to a master of a horse. As an official title 
in Sir William Pickering’s day there was 
first the Earl Marshal, already an hereditary 
possession of the Dukes of Norfolk; next in 
rank came the Knight Marshall who was 
Marshall and Steward of the King’s House- 
hold. Of lesser degree were the Marshal of 
the Justice in Eyre and the Marshal of the 
King’s Bench. There was also a Marshal 
of the Exchequer. But that ‘‘ Marshal ’’ was 
used to denote a military officer of the highest 
rank is, I think, evident from Shakespeare’s 
lines on William Neville, Baron Fauconberg : 


The thrice victorious lord of Falconbridge, 


Great mareshal to Henry the Sixth, 
Of all his wars within the realm of France. 
JT Henry VI, iv. 7. 


Rory FLetcHer. 


PaArTULLO (cxlix. 27). — Captain Archi- 

bald Erskine Patullo, of the Madras 
Cavalry, commanded the Body Guard of the 
Governor of Madras from January, 1810, till 
February, 1824. He married at Madras, 18 
Dec., 1820, Isabella, dau. of James Brodie, 
and died at Madras, 23 Sept., 1824, 
Patullo’s Road, Poodoopauk, Madras, is 
named after this officer. See Burke's 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 11th edn., s.v., ‘ Brodie of 
Brodie ;’ Love’s ‘ Vestiges of Old Madras,’ 
ili. 570; ‘Madras Monumental Inscriptions,’ 
p. 88 (where the name is given as Pattullo); 
‘Records of the Body Guard of H. E., the 
Governor of Madras.’ 


HEVALIER FAMILY (exlix. 29).— An 
enquiry of the Clerk to the French 
Hospital, Victoria Park Road, E., might 
give the name required, a number of the 
applications, which give the family history, 
being in existence. Thomas Chevalier was 
elected a Director of that Hospital in 1818, 
and Smiles mentions Mr. Chevalier Cobbold, 
M.P., as a connection of the minister, 
Antoine Rodolphe, and his son Samuel. Lord 
Kitchener’s connection is doubtless known to 
the querist. 

I would only add that the ‘‘ open boat” 
story does not necessarily mean 1685. The 
Denizations, 1697, May 8, give a John and 
John his son, and possibly the son might be 
the grandfather spoken of, for the ref xees 
were coming over as they could for years »/ter 
the actual date of the Revocation. 


W. H. Mancuee. 


I take the following from ‘ Lists of foreign 
Protestants and Aliens resident in England, 
1618-1688,’ by W. Durant Cooper, F.S.A., 
Camden Society, 1842: 


f. xxiv. Chevalier, John (p. 45), Daniel (ff. 49 
and 57), Samuel le C. minister of the French 
Church in London 1591, and in Canterbury 
1595. A, pedigree of a family of this name 1s 
in the Add. Ms. Brit. Mus. 19, 123, | fol. 51. 
Another family long settled in Ipswich from 
whom, in the female line, is descended 
Chevalier Cobbold, M.P. Name is well known 
in agriculture as that of the Chevalier Barley. 

f. 44. John Chevalier=Jane, wife. 


| | 
John. Peter. Daniel. Elizabeth. Judith. 
f. 49. Daniel Chevalier=Suzanna, wife. 


Daniel and James. 


Arex. G. Morrat. 
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PORTRAIT OF PRINCE RUPERT (cxlix. | 


27). — This engraving was issued with 
letterpress in Bentley’s Miscellany many 
years ago. I found an odd number of the 
magazine in a twopenny box with the print 
inserted, but have no recollection of the letter- 
press or the date of publication. 

Balham. James ARROW. 


(PRON ATION OF GEORGE III (exlviii. | 


459). — An account of the coronation is 
to be found on pp. 78 et seq. of ‘ George III 
as monarch and statesman,’ by Beckles Wil- 
son. London, 1907. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


IR FRANCIS BLAKE, BART. (cxlix. 
28). — From the pedigree of Blake of 


Twisell Castle in ‘The History and Anti-— 
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Mr. Cadwallader J. Bates, ‘The History 
of Northumberland’ (1895), p. 261, says that 
Biscay Sanderson, of Highlaws, escaped 
| from confinement at Chester, where he had 
‘been immured for his participation in the 
: Derwentwater Rising of 1715. 
| Vol. vi., ‘A History of Northumberland ’ 
(1902) edited by John Crawford Hodgson, 
| dealing with the Parishes of Bywell St. Peter 
and Bywell St. Andrew, gives an account of 
| the Sanderson family accompanied by a — 
' gree of the Sandersons of Healey, the High- 
laws of Bates. This pedigree shows that 
' William Sanderson of Healey, the rebel, had 
a grandson, George Sanderson, who is 
described of Newcastle, upholsterer, but does 
| not give further particulars. Is it possible 
that this George Sanderson was the father of 


quities of North Durham’ by the Rev. Timothy Hackworth’s mother? 


James Raine (1852) I find that Sir Francis 
Blake, who was created a baronet May 3, 
1774, married Isabella, second daughter and 
co-heir of Samuel Ayton, of West Herring- 
ton, at All Saints’ Church, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, 9 Nov., 1732. Sir Francis died at 
Tilmouth 9 March, 1780, aged 72, and was 
buried at Houghton-le-Spring. His wife 
died 25 May, 1741, aged 31, and was buried 
at the same place. A M.I. at Houghton 
bears witness to these facts. 

Sir Francis Blake, second son of the above, 
was married at Broxburne, Herts, 15 April, 
1772, to Elizabeth, only surviving daughter 
of Alexander Douglas, of the British Settle- 
ment at Busora. Sir Francis died 2 June, 
1818, aged 81. 

In neither case is the exact date of birth 
given, and the year can only be inferred from 
their ages at death. 

The editor of the reprint of the ‘ History 
and Antiquities of the County of Durham,’ 
Sunderland District (1908), by Robert 
Surtees, states that Sir Francis, the second 
baronet, was baptized June 1, 1737. The 
pedigree in the latter work gives the second | 
Sir Francis as the one who was created a | 
baronet on May 3, 1774. If this be wrong 
it has been overlooked by the very careful 
editor, Mr. Herbert Maxwell Wood. 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


TIMOTHY HACKWORTH’S ANCESTRY | 

(13 S. i. 410). — As no reply has been 
elicited to my query at the above reference 
I may, perhaps, be allowed to say what in- | 
formation I have been able to glean since the . 
appearance of my query and the time of | 
writing. 


H. ASskEw. 

Spennymoor. 

AMES’S POWDER (exlviii. 351, 390, 

412, 425, 448; cxlix. 11).—This nostrum 
was regarded as a sovereign specific by the 
poet Cowper. Writing to his friend Unwin, 
14 Jan., 1786, he says: 

I had a truly kind letter from Mr. Smith, 
written immediately on his recovery from the 
fever. I am bound to honour James’s Powder 
not only for the services it has often rendered 
to myself, but still more for having been the 
means of preserving a life ten times more 
valuable to society than mine is ever likely 


to be. 
Smith referred to was Robert 


The Mr. 
Smith, afterwards 1st Lord Carrington. 
W. Hooper. 


(HAPELS (exlix. 28) —Most books of refer- 
ence (like ‘N.E.D.’) give the use of 
, ‘chapel ”’ as a club or association of printers, 
without any attempt at explanation. The 
well-known theory that it originates from 
the fact that Caxton’s press was set up in 
the almonry of Westminster Abbey, hard by 
the chapel of St. Anne, is rather discredited 
in some quarters to-day. Dean Stanley, 
anyhow, had no doubt about it, as may be 
seen from half-a-dozen references in his ‘ His- 
torical Memorials of Westminster Abbey.’ 
D. O. Hunter Bratr. 

Fort Augustus Abbey. 

The word chapel in its economic meaning 
has its origin in the fact that the early 
meetings or associations of printers were 
known as chapels—being so designated because 
printing was first carried on in England, by 
Caxton, in a chapel attached to Westminster 
Abbey. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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If Mr. Gawruorp will send along the Great 
North Road, he may consult the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia of Topographical Anecdote’ and read 
of the ‘‘ chapel ’’ from the time of Caxton. 
McCreery’s explanation was: 


The title of, chapel to the internal regula- 
tions of a printing office, originated in Cax- 


ton’s exercising the profession in one of the 
chapels in Westminster Abbey, and may be 
considered as an additional proof, from the 
ambiguity of the custom, of his being the first 
English printer. For those unacquainted with 
the ways of the printing house I might say 
that according to Moxon’s Mechanica 
cises the printing house is by the custom of 
time out of mind called a chapel, and all the 


workmen that belong to it are members, and 


the oldest freeman is father of the chapel: 
Each printer hence, howe’er unblest his walls 
E’en to this day his house a chapel calls. 
The use of the word is being extended. The 
Members of the National Union of 
Journalists are being enjoined to form 
chapels. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 


HERALDRY (cxlix. 28). — The family of 
Hammond, of Wistaston Hall, Co. 
Chester, had for their arms, Per chevron en- 
grailed gules and argent, three bulls’ heads 


ppr. 
Wirrep Drake. 
1, Holland Park Road, W.14. 
Probably a Hammond coat-of-arms. Ham- 
mond (Co. Chester) bore this coat, but the 
partition-line plain instead of engrailed. 


The crest seems to be also in a distant way | 
in allusion to the first syllable © 


“canting ”’ 
of the name. 
S. E. Beat. 
According to Papworth and Fairbairn, 
these are the arms and crest of Hammond, of 


Wistaston Hall, Co. Chester, but the motto 


is not ascribed this family. There is no 
reference to them, either in Ormerod’s ‘ His- 
tory of Cheshire’ or in the Cheshire Visita- 
tion of 1613. 
G. D. 
AN WITH A WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 
NAME (exlix. 29).—In French ‘‘Ann”’ 


is a man’s name — ‘‘ Anne” being the, 


woman’s. The querist may compare as 
examples — Louis and Louise, Jean and 
Jeanne, Francois and Francoise (Francis and 


Frances in English), the ‘‘e’’ being utilised | 


to shew the feminine gender. There is also 
the affix ‘‘ine,’? as Paul and Pauline, 


Joseph and Josephine, but this does not lend 
itself to the confusion of Ann and Anne. | 
In English there are such names as Sidney . 


Exer- | 


! 
_and Sydney which apply to both genders — 
the Constable’s name ‘“‘ Ann ’’ would be 
| quite clear to a Frenchman as masculine, 
while still maintaining the origin mentioned, 
There is in addition the custom in Roman 
Catholic countries of giving the baptismal 
| name of ‘‘ Marie”’ or ‘‘ Maria ’”’ to the male 
children, though it is unusual to mention it 
/ except where all the Christian names are 
| called for. 1 
W. H. Mancuer. 


_ To include a female saint’s name among 
_ those given to a male infant in baptism is by 
| no means uncommon in Catholic countries. 
| The Cardinal Duke of York’s Christian 
names were Henry Benedict Maria Clement. 
| Among this year’s canonizations was that of 
'St. Antonio Maria Zaccaria. The name of 
the poet José Maria de Hérédia (1842-1905) 
also at once suggests itself in this connexion. 
The Christian names of many Bretons in- 
clude Anne in honour of Sainte Anne 
d’Auray. I have met a Protestant Irish- 
man one of whose Christian names was 
Geraldine, but I assume that in this case the 
honour was paid to the Fitz-Geralds who 
called themselves Geraldine, when in the 
French or other foreign service. 


JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Sir Anne Poulett, of Hinton St. George, 
Somerset, represented Bridgewater in Parlia- 
ment during the years 1768-1785, in which 
latter year he died. He was so named 
because Queen Anne was his godmother. 
There is a Queen Anne room in Hinton House 
and a Queen Anne bed, which I believe was 
never occupied by her, as Her Majesty died, 
and was consequently unable to keep her 
appointment to visit this fine Somerset 
mansion for the christening ceremony of the 
heir. A correspondent in Somerset and 
Dorset Notes and Queries for December, 1921, 
states that at Lord Anglesey’s sale of furni- 
ture at Beau Desert, Staffordshire, this bed- 
stead, a .four-post state one (which I have 
seen several times) fetched 320 guineas. A 
mural tablet to Sir Anne Poulett is still to 
be seen on the north wall of Hinton St. 
George Church. 

I find on reference to ‘N. & Q.,’ 4S. ix. 21 
' (1872) there was a Sir Frederic Anne Hervey, 
second baronet, who took the name of 
| Bathurst, and Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ gives us 
George Augustus Henry Anne Parkyns, the 
| last Baron Rancliffe, b. 1785, d. 1850. 


W. G. Watson. 
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The following instances may be given :— 
William Anne, 2nd Earl of Albemarle (1702- 
1754), Lord Anne Hamilton, 3rd son of the 
4th Duke of Hamilton (obit. 1748) (Queen 
Anne was godmother to both the above), and 
William Anne Holles, 4th Earl of Essex 
(1732-1799). 

JouN PatTcHING. 

Lewes. 

Off-hand I reply to Mr. Askew that there 
were Reagh Florence MacCarthy, the Mun- 
ster leader and State prisoner of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Denis Florence McCarthy, barrister 
and poet, b., Dublin, 1817, d. 1882. He was 
a contributor to the Nation in its early days. 
Another example was the Irishman, Joseph 


Mary Plunket, who took part in the Easter , 


rising in Dublin, 1916. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 

{Another example is Edward Louisa Mann, 
the brother of Horace Walpole’s correspond- 
ent, Sir Horace Mann.) 

“6 N ” OR (cxlix. 9).—‘' N” stands 
for the bride as ‘‘N ”’ is the ending 
for the feminine in Hebrew. ‘‘ M”’ stands 
for the bridegroom, as that is the masculine 
ending in that language: D’Vorchem Masc, 
D’Vorehen Fem. 
H. M. Jones. 
UTHORS WANTED (exlviii. 389): 3a. The 
lines : 
How foolish was I to helieve, &c., 
are from Nicholas Rowe’s song, ‘ Colin’s Com- 
plaint,’ which begins: 
Despairing beside a clear stream, 
A shepherd forsaken was laid. 

The third line of the quotation, 19 in the 
poem, should be: 

“Or that her fond heart would not grieve. 

Rowe’s song is described as ‘‘ To the Tune ot 
Grim King of the Ghosts.” 

Johnson, in his life of Shenstone, says of the 
latter’s ‘ Pastoral Ballad’ in four parts, “ His 
stanza seems to have been chosen in imitation 
of Rowe’s ‘ Despairing Shepherd.’ ’ The metre 
appears again in W. S. Gilbert’s ‘ Lorenzo de 
Lardy.’ But what is known of ‘Grim King 
of the Ghosts 


Epwarp Bensvy. 
(exlviii. 408). 
1. Manus ad clavum, oculus ad caelum. 
This concise expression seems to have been 
suggested by the account of the helmsman Pal- 
inurus, near the end of the fifth Aeneid: 


Talia dicta dabat, clavomque adfixus et. 
_  haerens, 
Nusquam amittebat oculosque sub astra 


tenehat (852 foll.) 


The word “caelo” has occurred in the pre-. 


ceding line. 
Epwarp Bews iy. 


dumb insolence ” on 


The Library. 


Soldier and Sailor Words and Phrases. By 
Edward Fraser and John Gibbons. (Rout- 
ledge and Sons, 12s. 6d. net). 

HIS substantial book of over three hundred 

pages will be welcomed by all who served 
in either of the services during the war. It 
would be a thousand pities if no record were 
preserved of the strange amalgam of gutter 
talk, specialist’s slang, and obscenity, that 
gave a touch of colour to the soldier’s drab 
lite in camp and trench. It must be ad- 
mitted that the authors, beset with the diffi- 
culty that the ordinary service vernacular 
was quite unprintable, have omitted many old 
lingual friends without which a reproduction 
of the soldier’s or sailor’s talk would be quite 
savourless. 

They have obviously been to much trouble 
to make the record as complete as_ possible, 
and wherever we open its pages we find some- 
thing to stimulate the memories of ex-service- 
men. It is a popular rather than a scientific 
work, and no one need dread a superfluity of 
philological or etymological discussion. There 
are many expressions whose origin we should 
like to see explained, and a little more pre- 
cision of definition would in some cases be an 
advantage. There are, of course, omissions: 
words and phrases such as “‘ Joanna” (piano), 
pure,” subside,” supports,” deficiency of 
kit,” ‘“‘ get a move on,” “any complaints,” 
““gas pipe cavalry,” “ soft job,’ “‘ war to end 
war,” “‘ comrades’ battalion,” “‘ came up with 
the rations,’ “self-inflicted wounds,” “ go 
sick,” ‘‘ temporary gentleman,” ‘‘ too slow to 
catch cold.” ‘eating a good man’s rations,” 
‘“ nothing to write home about,” or “ the Bull 
Ring,’ demand treatment in a book which, in 
the words of the prefatory note, casts its net 
rather widely. We see no allusion to a “ short 
arms inspection,” or to the fact that to “ cut 
one’s finger * was equivalent to a certain kind 
arade, 

“A bobby’s job” is surely a civilian expres- 
sion, freely used before most of us had heard 
of “ M.P.s” Under ‘‘ duckboard ” we see n6 
referc ice to iis variant (and perhaps original) 
form ‘ ductboard.” Simply ‘‘ to steal” is a 
crude and unsympathetic definition of that de- 
lightful expression “to win.” Under “ stone 
winnick ” there is no explanation about Win- 
nick Asylum. *‘‘Uckeye”=“‘all right,” is traced 
to Hindustani; it seems suspiciously akin to 
the Scotsman’s “ Och! Aye!” = “Oh! yes!” 
The obvious origin of “‘ umpteen ” is not given. 
And “‘ merchant: a fellow. One connected with 
any special branch of the services”? seems a 
curiously unscientific definition. And was not 
Elephant-back Dug-out the expression, as so 
formed with an “ elephant-hack ” iron roof? 
How has “ swank” come to be omitted? And 
“ dinky ’—what of the ‘“ dinkiest little suh,” 
captured by the flapper, in Punch’s picture? 
Surely ‘‘to go off [at] the deep end” “origin un- 
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undergone the fate of singers. He captivated 
all and sundry in his day. Men of genius like 
Scott and Byron loved him; the people of rank 
and cultivation welcomed him; the populace 
adored him; but what it was that attracted 
them and held them we can only faintly per. 
ceive. This selection shows him principally the 
lover and collector of good stories; and then as 
a warm-hearted husband and father, though, 


traceable ”) means to do anything to a sudden 
extreme, to plunge in without any prelimin- 
aries in shallower water. What is the augh-| 
ority for spelling the soldier’s name for a Blue- | 
jacket with an ‘‘i”? it seems to conflict with | 
popular physiological nomenclature. On pp. 295! 
and 299 we read two ditferent definitions of | 
“up against the wall,’ one literal and gne 
figurative. 


We hope that this book will be widely appre- 
ciated and a second edition demanded. That 
criticism comes so readily to the mind of any- 
one who was “ over there ” is simply a measure 
of its interest. We notice that no reference is 
made to literary sources: otherwise the part 
played by ‘“‘ N. & Q.” in opening its columns to 
those interested in recording ‘‘ War Slang ” 
would no doubt have been acknowledged. 


Tom Moore’s Diary: A Selection Edited with 
an Introduction by J. B. Priestley. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 6s. net.). 


i R. PRIESTLEY, as he tells us in his Intro- 

duction, gives us about a fifth part of the 
Journals which Thomas Moore left behind him. 
Omitted are politics and the negotiations con- 
nected with Byron’s ‘ Memoirs’ and their de- 
struction. This decision the editor justifies 
by reference to the fulness of information on 
these topics to be obtained elsewhere, a justifi- 
cation we would only demur to on the ground 
that something more about his politics is really 
required for an adequate idea of Moore him- 
self. The Introduction is rather slight, but 
most readable; the text, a succession of pleas- 
ant pieces forming the cream of the Journal 
and leaving a bright picture of the times upon 
the mind, may be read through with more zest 
than most fiction, in spite of the hasty, undis- 
tinguished style in which Moore has jotted 
down his notes. A comparison between this 
journal—most journals—and letters, though at 
first sight it may seem to go in favour of the 
former on the ground of greater because un- 
deflected truthfulness, leads cne presently to 
suspect that the influence of the correspondent, 
as it makes for more careful and telling style, 
makes also for greater accuracy to fact, be- 
cause it obliges to more patience and stimulates 
by imagined response, to more vigour. 

The notes supplied are exceedingly few, but 
-may perhaps be held to suffice. We think, 
though, that the editor has rather unduly 
economised labour by withholding any indica- 
tion—either with the excerpts or in a separate 
table—of the course of Moore’s life. The 
passages run on, dated only at the top of the 
page; and one is left to imagine, remember or 
turn up in some other book, what are the cir- 
cumstances of the writer. No doubt, Moore’s life 
offers little of capital importance, yet, if this 
selection was worth publishing (as we heartily 
agree it was) so much trouble should have been 
expended upon it as would put the reader in 
possession of what he wants in order to enjoy 
it intelligently—to say nothing of any ulterior 
usefulness. Moore was a 


from this latter point of view, he appears as a 
person from whom everything specially dis- 
tressing, like death or distiguring disease had 
to be kept as a matter of course and on pain 
ot dreadful consequences. This sensitive 
organization did not, however, prevent his 
playing a manly part in adversities of fortune, 
tHe was shrewd, as well as a lover of wit and 
laughter, and Wordsworth’s admirers in-par- 
ticular have some cause to wish he had been 
less active as “ the small critic wielding his 
delicate pen.” 


Ositvary: LADY RUSSELL, OF SWALLOW- 
PARK. 


FIELD 


7E learn with very great regret the death of 
one of our oldest and most highly valued 
correspondents, Lapy RvussELL, of Swallowfield 
Park, Reading. She was the daughter of Lord 
Arthur Lennox, granddaughter of the fourth 
Duke of Richmond, and widow of Sir George 
Russell. fourth Bart. There is no need to 
dwell on the range of her information on liter- 
ary, historical, and antiquarian subjects, or to 
say how readily she placed at a querist’s dis- 
posal her knowledge of the social life and the 
outstanding personalities of the last century. 
To those who knew her she was as much en- 
deared by her kindliness, humour and sym- 
pathy as she was made admirable by her 
breadth of mind, her dignified adherence to 
the Victorian tradition of manners, and her 
delightful conversation. Something of what 
she was is preserved in her history of ‘ Swal- 
lowfield and its owners ’—Swallowfield Park, 
an old house full of treasures and memories, 
was a most appropriate home for her—and in 
her ‘Four Generations of Beautiful Women, 
books which, though she characteristically 
made light of them, have not only the charm 
derived from her own mind and er wide ex- 
perience of the world, but also the solid merits 
that belong to scholarly research. 


CorRIGENDA. 
At vol. exlviii, p. 335, col. 2, 7th line from 
bottom, for “ Damsel ” read Bird; Ib., p. 336, 
col. 1, line 22, for “ ringwort ” read mugwort. 


Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approvep ‘ Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the. infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 


singer, and publication. 


Printed and Published by the Bucks Free 


Press, 


Ltd., at their Offices, High Street. 


Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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